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Governor of Washington 


IKE the church steeple and the school bell, the 

corner policeman is a symbol of goodness, inspiring 
confidence in children, respect in adults and assurance to 
everyone that the wheels of public management are turn- 
ing properly and without disturbance. 

Yet it is often alarming how little help he gets from 
the public generally in his job to preserve law and order. 
It might be said that he has two dutics: he must stop 
the man who breaks the law intentionally; he also must 
apprehend the citizen who through unconcern breaks the 
law without giving it a thought. 

What an effective job he could do in erasing crime. 
digging out the cancers of social ills, ridding our cities 
of danger, if he did not have to concern himself so much 
with “good” citizens who break just the little white laws. 

Who are these good citizens? They are the speeders 
on our highways who often do not realize that the lives 
they endanger are their own, let alone the innocent 
victims who may come in their way. They are the jay- 
walkers who seem to think a minute’s time is more im- 
portant than possibly the loss of a week or a month in a 
hospital. They are the cigaret flippers, the people who 
swim in restricted areas, the spectators who shove to get 
to a ticket window. All are offenders of the laws of 
public safety. And so few seem to understand that public 
safety is in their own interest. 

The corner policeman, the state patrolman, the county 
sheriff all are obligated to use a good part of their time 
apprehending people who know better. 

It somewhat disturbs me that each year when law 
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enforcement officials meet in Washington’s Statewide 
Safety Conference someone suggests without fail that the 
answer to cutting highway fatalities is to hire more 
patrolmen. It is true that an officer on every turn rather 
than every other turn would slow down the giddy pace 
some people set on their way to highway death. But how 
long must state and local governments continue to hire 
more officers to police and patrol and to carry on a job 
made necessary only because good citizens are failing in 
their own? People who cry “horror” when one mentions 
the evils of a police state seem not at all appalled by 
asking for one in their own community. 

What then can the corner policemen and the state 
patrolmen and the government enforcement agencies do 
to build a public awareness to the tremendous responsi- 
bility of safety? I would suggest it is education—educa- 
tion in schools, education through our media of radio, 
television, newspapers, periodicals, education in industry, 
on the farm, in the home, in recreation. Here is the op- 
portunity for law enforcement personnel to take a positive 
approach, to use the prestige of the enforcement badge 
to put across a reasonable proposition. No honest citizen 
can deny his responsibility. The trouble is that many 
honest citizens have not understood their responsibility. 
They have not understood fully the deplorable fact that 
more Americans have been killed in traffic accidents than 
in all of the wars of the nation’s history. They may have 
been acquainted with the fact of the matter but too often 
it has been knowledge without conviction. 

It is a great challenge to the law enforcement officer 
of today to enlist the public to help him in his job, in a 
kindly and understanding manner to build an awareness 
to the need for good citizenship, and so restore a sound, 
safe community where men and women and children 
may grow without fear. 

It is certain that we cannot expect a material reduction 
in serious crime until such time as all of us become truly 
convinced that breaking the law, even the little white 


laws, is unpopular. 
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News & Notes 


Important News Release 
On Chemical Tests 

The National Safety Council has 
announced the findings of a special 
research project on the accuracy of 
chemical tests for drunken drivers. 

In addition to the breath method, 


blood and urine tests were also studied.’ 


Blood tests were found to be consist- 
ently accurate, but tests of urine were 
reported to be less reliable than any 
of the other methods unless two speci- 
mens were taken an hour apart. Breath 
and urine tests are the most common 
field methods, since blood samples 
must be taken under clinical condi- 
tions. 

The proof came from Michigan State 
College, where a_ scientific research 
project to evaluate various chemical 
tests for intoxication begun in 1948 
has been concluded. 

An important secondary finding of 
the research group was that a closer 
definition can be made of the limits 
of alcoholic influence: whether a per- 
son’s degree of intoxication can be 
termed “safe,” “possible,” “probable,” 
or “definite.” 

The research was requested by the 
Committee on Tests for Intoxication 
of the National Safety Council, which 
made the necessary funds available to 
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HERE are two different strains of bloodhounds; but 
both of them are descended from St. Hubert’s hounds 


which were originally found in France. After the Norman 
Conquest in the eleventh century, William the First im- 
ported these dogs into England where they were known 
as “blooded hounds” because of the purity of their strain: 
eventually the dogs were called bloodhounds. 

Some of St. Hubert’s hounds were taken to Spain 
where they were crossed with the Spanish pointer and 
other ferocious breeds of dogs. This Spanish strain was 
thereafter imported into Cuba and South America, and 
it is from this strain that the bloodhound’s reputation 
for ferocity emanated. 

The English breed of the bloodhounds was imported 
into the United States. This strain is very docile and 
mild mannered. A large dog of this type may weigh a 
hundred pounds and stand some twenty-seven inchcs at 
the shoulder. Its face or muzzle has loose foids of 
wrinkles which give the impression that the skin is too 
large for the bone structure of the dog. The ears are 
very large and droop; the coat is short and glossy. The 
coloring is usually black and tan; sometimes a tawny or 
red marking appears on the dogs’ coats. The eyes are 
deeply sunk into the head, and this is a protection in 
combat; the vision is not acute. Bloodhounds are scent 
conscious rather than visual conscious. 

Of all dogs the bloodhound has the most acute, ten- 
acious and accurate power of scent, and with training 
will follow a trail three days old. It will follow the trail 
of a certain person mingled with the trails of a thousand 
persons even on bare pavement, and this trail will be 
followed until the hound drops from exhaustion. The 
dogs may be trained to remain silent or to “give voice” 
with a deep throaty bay when trailing. Bloodhounds are 
said to bay rather than bark. 

Before evidence of trailing by bloodhounds is admis- 
sible in court, it must be proved that the dogs are of a 
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This is Ramapo Blackie and the 
little girl is not awed by his 
size. Like most bloodhounds he 
is gentle by nature. 

Wide World Photo 


pure strain, that they have been properly trained and are 
competent as evinced by past experience, that the handler 
of the dogs is experienced with bloodhounds and with 
the specific dogs which were used in trailing. 

The handler must show where the scent of the quarry 
was obtained and what the actions of the dogs were in 
recognition of taking the scent for trailing. He must also 
prove that the dogs followed the scent, found the ac- 
cused, and identified him as the person of that scent as 
evinced by the dog’s actions. The handler must further 
show that he did not cause the dogs to change scent and 
that they did not give any evidence of changing from 
the original scent pursued. 

The majority of American jurisdictions admit evidence 
obtained from bloodhound trailing. Manifestly the dogs 
cannot testify nor can they be subjected to cross examina- 
tion; their reliability depends upon the testimony of 
the handler. 

The advantages in training lie with silent tracking and 
not molesting the quarry when found. If the dogs are 
used to trail lost children or adults, and if while trailing 
they bay, this will usually frighten the lost person and 
cause him to flee from those who would rescue him. If 
the leash should break or the dogs jerk loose from the 
handler, it might be necessary to shoot them lest they 
injure the lost person. However, with proper training 
the dogs will never bay nor molest their quarry. 

It is believed that bloodhounds will not trail both 
human beings and animals; they can be trained to trail 
only one to the exclusion of the other. 

One night, soon after the first world war, a store in a 
small community was burglarized. Bloodhounds were 
brought in the following morning and given the scent. 
Local citizens were lining up to form a party to comb 
an adjacent wooded area when a passenger train pulled 
in and a local citizen got off. Upon being informed of 
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by W. D. Blackwell 


“loodhound Trailing 


the burglary and the search party, he volunteered his 
services. 

The dogs began to act strangely. The handler asked 
the newcomer to go to the end of the line and the other 
citizens to hold their positions. When this was done the 
dogs were released; they rushed to the newcomer and 
sat on the ground looking at him and baying. The 
handler told the sheriff that the dogs had found the thief 
and he took his hounds home. 

The accused became indignant and insisted that he had 
been in a town some twenty miles away for the past two 
days. However, his alibi was not corroborated upon 
investigation. When confronted with a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence the accused confessed his guilt. 

In another case, which was tried in the Circuit Court 
of Stone County, Mississippi, after the second world 
war, a man had become mentally unbalanced and slew 
four persons. Bloodhounds were put on his trail, but 
he was not apprehended by the trailing. 

Later, when the accused surrendered, he said that he 
had made his way through a swamp area and it was 
there that the bloodhounds found him. He said that he 
patted the dogs on the head and they went off. Mani- 
festly these dogs had been trained to follow a trail 
silently and not to attack. Had the handler had them on 
a leash they would have led him to the man. The dogs 
apparently have no sensibility of crime and to them 
the exercise must be in the nature of a game, the ultimate 
object of which they will never understand. 





Editor's Note: One of the dogs pictured here is Ramapo 
Blackie, owned by Chief Abe Stern of the Ramapo (N. 


Y.) Police Department. At the time the picture was 
















taken, he was being shown at the Westminster Dog 
Show at Madison Square Garden. The Chief is very 
proud of his dog and he told the following story about 
Biackie’s work in trailing. 

The police attempted to apprehend a man operating 
a disorderly house, but he escaped through the backdoor 
into the woods. A few days later the police learned that 
the man was living with his father-in-law in a cabin in 
the middle of a densely wooded sector. The man was 
chopping wood when he saw the police car coming up 
the hill. He dropped the axe and made off into the woods. 
The patrolman then contacted Chief Stern and asked 
him to bring Blackie. When the dog got to the scene, he 
picked up the scent at the chopping block and headed 
toward the woods, with the chief and the patrolman with 
him. Apparently the man had fled toward a stream 
which was in a steep gully, thinking that the dog couldn't 
follow him in the water. He had stepped from rock to 
rock and then climbed up the side of the gully. When 
Blackie got to the stream he followed the scent from 
rock to rock and came to the steep embankment. 

At this point the chief gave the leash to the patrolman 
who scaled the bank and went ahead with Blackie. A 
few minutes later Chief Stern saw the wanted man coming 
toward him screaming, “Don’t let him set the dog on 
me!” Blackie had found the man. The patrolman had 
told him that he would let the dog off the leash if he 
didn’t walk ten yards ahead on the way back. 

Chief Stern said that Ramapo Blackie was a very 
gentle dog and pointed to his picture with the little girl 
as proof. However, he admitted that when a bloodhound 
is “working,” keen after a quarry, his hair bristles and 
his fangs show. He would scare the daylights out of 
anyone. 

In his article Mr. Blackwell mentions the English 
strain of bloodhounds. Enlarging on that, Chief Stern 
advanced the theory that the dogs were originally trained 
to hunt out wounded game. They were kept on large 
estates by the nobility. During a hunt, some of the game 
that had eluded the hunters would be wounded. The 
dogs got the scent from the blood and thus popular belief 
had it, they received the name of bloodhounds. The idea 
of using a dog to track down people was revolting to the 
English until a series of atrocious crimes were committed 
and the sentiment of the populace was so enraged, that 
bloodhounds were used to track down the criminal. 

Chief Stern remarked, “Not every bloodhound can be 
used for trailing. Take a litter of five pups, one might 
be good, maybe none of them. It’s just like a human 
family, where five children may look alike but be very 
different in their abilities.” 


Even through swamplands, the bloodhound stays to the 
scent. Acme Photo 











EDITOR'S NOTE: The November issue 
of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY pub- 
lished an authoritative and informa- 
tire review of national defense. We 
have received permission to print 
excerpts from the article which we 
believe will have a timely interest for 
all our readers. The authors are closely 
allied to the United States air defense 
research work. Dr. Killian is presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Dr. Hill, Professor of 
Physics at M.JI.T., is director of the 
Lincoln Laboratory. 

Recause the Police Chief is the of- 
ficer in command at local levels in any 
disaster, atomic or otherwise, LAW 
AND ORDER invites your thoughtful 
reading of this article. The Police 
Organization is the final, effective base 
of a continental defense. 

Now that we know that the Soviets 
have achieved a thermonuclear ex- 
plosion, the defense of our homes, our 
cities, and our lives is given a new 
and awful urgency. Long carried on 
behind closed doors, the debate on 
the issues posed by our present vul- 
nerability to atomic attack should now 
come into the open, for our govern- 
ment must have—and knows it must 
have—the help of informed public 
opinion in dealing with the problem... 

Within the limits prescribed by na- 
tional security, our vulnerability can 
be described this way. One hundred 
atomic bombs dropped on selected tar- 
gets in North America could kill or 
injure not just hundreds or thousands, 
but millions of people. A grim calcula- 
tion by informed experts can forecast 
the number of millions of casualties. 
This calculation leads to the conclusion 
that America might not survive this 
kind of attack even though we were 
able to destroy our enemy in the mean- 
time. 

If there should be a surprise air at- 
tack on the United States next week. 
next month, or even within a vear, 
our defending forces would be able to 
intercept and destroy only a small] per- 
centage of the invading planes. This 
is not adequate to prevent the delivery 
of 100 bombs. This is not adequate to 
insure the continuity of our govern- 
ment or the maintenance of vital in- 
dustrial activity. This may not be ade- 
quate to insure the continuity of the 
United States. 

Competem authorities, both military 
and scientific, agree that these maca- 
bre hazards are real; the> are not 
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bogymen summoned out of a fertile 
imagination to induce Congress to vote 
more funds. They are brutally real, 
deadly reasonable calculations of the 
threat we face. 

It is unlikely that the Soviets are 
yet able or ready to launch this kind 
of fatai attack on the United States. 
It is almost certain that within a few 
years, at most, they will be able to 
launch such an attack—unless our de- 
fenses are enormously improved. Com- 
petent opinion holds that even at the 
present time the Soviets may have the 
capability of delivering a crippling 
atomic attack on the United States. 

The American people must know and 
understand the possibilities. It is some- 
times said that the facts will produce 
panic. Even if this were true, it would 
be better that we be frightened than 
that we remain serenely ignorant and 
vulnerable. The facts may frighten a 
few people, but they will produce de- 
termined action by most. The Ameri- 
can people need facts in order to 
reach resolute conclusions. In the de- 
bate so far the facts have not been 
adequately available because of under- 
standable security restrictions. Not 
only have the facts been inadequate: 
they sometimes have been inaccurate 
and misleading—misleading because 
they were bootlegged facts and assem- 
bled piecemeal by people who have 
no direct access to authoritative 
sources ... 

We find ourselves at the present time 
wide open to the delivery of atomic 
bombs by air. There are three princi- 
pal reasons why we are in this pre- 
dicament: (1) We have traditionally 
tended to favor offense in our military 
planning; (2) we have underestimated 
the time required for the Soviets to 
achieve a strong atomic capabality; 
and (3) we have assumed that a rea- 
sonable air defense of the North 
American continent was beyond our 
technical and economic means. These 
attitudes and assumptions, now chal- 
lenged by the Soviets’ achievement of 
the H-bomb, have led us so far to give 
low priority to the continental defense 
of North America. 

With determination and skill our Air 
Force has created its Strategic Air 
Command, or SAC, as a great offensive 
striking force ready at any moment 
to launch an atomic counter attack on 
an enemy... 

It is unquestionably a mighty deter- 
rent to a would-be attacker—assuming 


that potential attacker to be a rationa! 
power, not a mad or desperate or 
capricious dictator. We cannot forget. 
however, that three times since 1914 
we have been involved in a war started 
by a dictator who thought he saw the 
chance for Victory in a_ surprise 
assault. 

In view of the prime importance of 
this offensive strength and in the face 
of the evangelical zeal which SAC 
commands it has proved difficult out- 
side as well as inside the military 
establishment to introduce the con- 
cept of continental defense as a normal 
and natural partner of offense... 

We must achieve a stronger defense 
without weakening or subordinating 
our offensive power. We know of no 
informed, thoughtful advocate of a 
strong air defense who is not convinced 
of the importance of SAC and of an 
over-all offensive power so great that 
it will provide a strong deterrent to 
the Soviets. We must continue to have 
creative thinking and planning for of- 
fensive power ... 

We need versatile military forces, 
competent both for offense and for 
defense. This poses grave problems of 
allotting materiel, money, men and at- 
tentions In seeking a balanced 
military force we must also squarely 
face the effects of additional expendi- 
tures on our economy, we recognize 
the hazard of spending ourselves into 
bankruptcy ... 

The statement has been given cur- 
rency that a few scientists, naive in 
the ways of military operations, have 
promised complete security from an 
air attack. This is rubbish. No in- 
formed and competent scientists who 
have considered the problem have con- 
cluded that a perfect defense is possi- 
ble or probable. They hold the view 
that our present low defense capabili- 
ties can be improved manyfold 

The estimated percentage of invad- 
ing planes which can be shot down 
once we have some of the improve- 
ments now under development is secret 
information. It is not 100 per cent, or 
even 95 per cent, but it is a great gain 
over our existing powers of attrition. . . 
We are not helpless in greatly improv- 
ing our defense. 

Although present laboratory devel- 
opments and military plans promise 
substantial gains in the future these 
gains are not enough. We need still 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Chiefly Chatter 
W. E. Headley. Jr. 


Chief of Police, Miami, Florida by Edith Jones 


Chief W. E. Headley, 20 years with the police depart- 
ment of the City of Miami, celebrates his sixth term as 
Chief this year. From his spacious office in the Municipal 
Building in downtown Miami he “guides” the 520 patrol- 
men and officers who comprise the law enforcement body 
of this city. 

Ninety-five per cent of his personnel have joined the 
department since World War II. A great many have come 
from colleges and universities, and are graduates of the 
training program inaugurated in 1945 by Chief Headley. 
This program, now one of the largest in the country, 
works in conjunction with the State University. Applica- 
tion examinations are at the same level as college 
entrance exams, 

Chief Headley has worked tirelessly to have a bill 
passed in the Florida State Legislature to the effect that 
every man, employed as a policeman in Florida, must 
have a Law Enforcement Certificate. The Chief recalls 
a day many years ago when he was in a barbershop 
getting a haircut. Reflected in the mirror was a certificate 
testifying that the barber was fully qualified in tonsorial 
arts. The Chief thought a while and reached this con- 
clusion: If a certificate is necessary to cut a man’s hair, 


why not a certificate to guide and protect people’s lives? 





The manpower shortage and salary level—problems of 
all agencies serving the public welfare—are no less acute 
in Chief Headley’s department. The Chief feels that the 
most constructive way to get more men into police work 
would be for the Departments to go right into high 
schools and colleges and talk law enforcement to students 
who are about to graduate, thus making them aware of 
a field which many of them never thought about as able 
to claim their talents. 

Chief Headley himself became a policeman during the 
depression era when the Police Department offered finan- 
cial security. His record of twenty years with the de- 
partment testified that “Patrolman” Headley found much 
more than security early in his service. His enthusiasm 
for his work is reflected in his many extra-curricular 
activities. He has to his credit a Second Vice-Presidency 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police; V.P. 
of the Florida Peace Officers Association; Treasurer of 
Florida Police Chiefs Past President of 
Dade County Police Chiefs Association and Miami Police 


Association ; 


Benevolent Association. 

Though Chief Headley had no formal education in 
police work before joining the force, he was later honored 
with a Fellowship in Police Administration at North- 
western University. He proudly adds to his record the 
work he did in the F. B. I. during World War II. 


The vast growth of Miami offers its patrolmen no small 
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headache in handling traffic problems. Streets no larger 
today than they were 20 years ago, must accommodate 
200% more traffic. Surprising, to this reporter at least, 
was the Chief’s statement that tourist drivers do not add 
greatly to the traffic problems. 

An amusing sidelight on tourists in Miami, as far as 
police are concerned, can be seen in the offenses other 
than the traffic line. It is estimated that the visiting popu- 
lation turns over approximately every ten days; and the 
jail population is commensurate therewith. 

When asked about the juvenile delinquency problem 
as he is familiar with it, Chief Headley had some re- 
freshing views on the subject. It is the Chief's contention 
that there is no greater problem, no more “delinquents” 


today than there were 20 or 30 years ago. The “problem” 
arises when the parents of today transfer their responsi- 
bilities and disciplinary duties to teachers and police, 
thus bringing to public light youngsters’ “misdeeds” 
that were formerly treated as “misdemeanors” in_ the 
discretion of loving homes. 

This, Chief Headley believes, has a demoralizing effect 
on a great number of young people who today are acutely 
conscious of their responsibilities and the demands of 
the present time. 

The Miami Police Department has met the challenge 
with flying colors. The PBA owns its own clubhouse 
and playground on 12 acres of land, where members give 
of their time and effort to provide constructive activity 
for youngsters. 

Chief Headley has solved some of the local problems 
with young people by using a working positive psy- 
chology. He relates an incident in which the local high 
school appealed to the police to stop youngsters from 


tearing down the goal posts after football games. The 
(Continued on Page 15) 








HIS article, dealing as it does with certain phases of 

the juvenile problem. is in no way to be construed 
as a learned dissertation on causation and/or treatment 
in relation to juvenile delinquency. The writer does 
not claim to have had any training in psychiatry or 
psychology. No claim is made to thorough understanding 
of the economic, moral or social aspects of our present- 
day culture. I do not profess to know why certain children 
are guilty of bed wetting at the age of 16. nor do I know 
what effect, if any, it would have in determining whether 
or not the child is predisposed to become a criminal. 
The writer is merely drawing upon twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a police officer, during which time many cases 
of delinquency involving many juveniles have come to 
his attention. 

This is written with full realization that it covers a 
most controversial subject: one upon which many learned 
men have advanced ideas and methods for dealing with 
this serious problem. It seems to me. however. that in 
most cases the police officer is the first agent of any 
official body to come in contact with the juvenile. who 
has committed some offense contrary to the laws of city 
or state. Moreover, the police officer, in most cases, has 
more complete and first-hand knowledge of all the facts 
relative to the case and should, therefore. be in a position 
to contribute factual information that should be given 
careful consideration by any agency or agencies that 
are working toward a solution of the problem. You 
readers who are law enforcement officers. probably know 
how often this has been done. Yet the writing for publi- 
cation of an article of this nature. by a police officer. is 
fraught with peril: verbal brick-bats will. in all prob- 
ability, descend upon the writer's literary-sic-head for 
his temerity. 

Data collected from police agencies throughout the 
United States and compiled by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reflect a disturbing increase in crime and 
point out that the number of juveniles arrested for 
criminal offenses are abnormally high. So. juvenile 
delinquency has assumed proportions that are, as they 
should be, a matter of grave concern, not only to law 
enforcement agencies. but to all law-abiding citizens. 


Certainly. I do not anticipate any contradiction to this 


Whose Problem Is It? 


by Myron M. Teegarden 
Chief of Police, Boulder, Colorado 


incontrovertible fact that some effective methods and 
procedures for dealing with this situation toward the 
end that a reduction in crime, especially that of juvenile 
offenders, will have to be discovered. 

The role of the police department in the repression of 
crime, whether juvenile or adult, is, in my opinion, well 
defined. Our first responsibility is that of protecting 
society from the ravages of the criminal element. It is 
not the prerogative of the police to determine, on the 
basis of social or moral aspects, the treatment to be ac- 
corded the culprit when apprehended. Our job is to 
protect society from further depredations by the indi- 
vidual even to the extent of incarcerating him in an 
institution if necessary to accomplish the desired result. 
It would seem that the most effective way of reducing 
crime would be to prevent the commission of it. A 
definite crime prevention program should be relentlessly 
waged in every community. As a part of this campaign. 
the police must bend every effort toward the detection. 
apprehension and prosecution of every offender for the 
certainty of detection and apprehension, together with 
knowledge that punishment will be meted out in adequate 
measure is. in itself. one effective method of crime 
prevention. 

In the smaller departments unable to support a separate 
juvenile bureau. or even juvenile officer, this is about as 


far as the police can go. I will concede. however. that 
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most of us could avail ourselves very profitably of 
competent training that would enable us to better under- 
stand the problem and how to cope with it, from the 
standpoint of the police. 

We should lend our moral support and encouragement 
lo any organization seeking to provide the solution to 
this problem. We should provide the data and statistics 
previously referred to, to any authorized agency, that 
they may make use of it in the formulation of their 
crime prevention program. The sponsorship, supervision 
and direction of youth organizations by police depart- 
ments, when considered in the light of time of personnel 
involved, and expenses, is a debatable question. (I will 
probably get a reaction on this one.) However, after 
organizing, directing and supervising the Junior Police 
\ssociation with some 200 members in this city, from 
1939 to 1947, when it was disbanded because of lack of 
support on the part of parents and others, I feel that | 
have some knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered 
in connection with an activity of this kind. If, however, 
police officers can be encouraged to take an active part 
in the other existing youth organizations.. such should 
be done. 

It appears to me that we must get at the root of the 
trouble. Corrective measures must be applied where 
they are needed; the juvenile must be brought to a reali- 
zation of his obligations and responsibilities before he 
becomes a delinquent. And where is this to be done? 
Is it not a fact that the home is the first place where a 
child should be trained in proper behavior? 

\re the parents of today discharging fully their re- 
sponsibilities toward their children? Are they not 
depending too much on outside agencies to look after 
them? Much emphasis has been placed on recreational 
programs to provide leisure time activities. Do not 
many parents feel that the responsibility of supervising 
their children’s out-of-school hours’ activities rests with 
others instead of themselves? Do we not need to return 
to the status of closer family circle: closer associations 
between children and parents? 

Should activities. sponsored by official agencies, be 
provided to take the children out at night? 

At the local level, should not action be taken to bar 
from the news-stands certain publications of an immoral 
character? Should censorship of movies be adopted? 
Consideration of some types of radio and television pro- 
grams might be in order to overcome some of the 
objectional features inherent in the type of programs that 
glorify the “Private Eye” and the “Super Sleuth” to the 
everlasting discredit of duly constituted law enforcement 
agencies. The ridiculing of official police agencies cer- 
tainly does not contribute anything to the inculcation of 
the minds of our youth with the proper respect for laws 
and their enforcement. 

In the home. where laws of city. state and nation are 
flouted: where ridicule instead of respect are accorded 
those who represent the law: where discipline is lax or 
totally lacking. are we to expect the children brought up 
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in such environment to become upright, law-abiding 
citizens? I think not. 

It may be that some children commit serious crimes 
because of an inferiority complex, or because of emotion- 
al insecurity through lack of any exhibition of parental 
love or affection. If so, such types of criminal misbe- 
havior are beyond the ken of the average police officer. 
Since the economic status of the family is no longer 
considered as a criteria for judging the social actions of 
children, | believe that we must look to other certain 
conditions in the home that contribute to the emotional 
instability and anti-social actions of children. I some- 
times think that some of the juveniles coming to our 
attention for the commission of some offenses, particularly 
that of vandalism, need a swift kick in the pants instead 
of a kiss. Maybe I am wrong, but I have had occasion to 
handle many juvenile cases in the past twenty years, 
and let me hasten to add that we have a much lower rate 
of delinquency in this city than in many, many other 
cities of comparable size. So, perhaps the home should 
be considered as one place that should receive more 
attention by having the spotlight of official scrutiny 
directed toward it when its children are in the toils of 
the law. 

After all, is it not a community problem? No one 
person, group or organization can affect a cure, for 
many are the reasons for the disease. Economic, social. 
environment, racial and political factors all enter into 
the make-up of this cancer of lawlessness festering upon 
the citizenry of our country. 

It is my firm opinion that one of the answers to this 
problem, that of the reduction of crime, especially among 
our youth, is through concerted action by coordinated 
groups of the community’s individuals and organizations. 
More emphasis should be placed on coordination, for 
without it, results accomplished will fall far short of the 
mark. 

The home, the churches, the schools, social service 
agencies, service clubs and fraternal organizations should 
be encouraged to take the lead in setting up a coordinating 
council to evaluate the community's assets that may be 
effectively brought to bear upon the solution to this 
problem. And, at the risk of being labeled inconsistent. 
child guidance clinics, or if possible, local psychiatrists 
or psychologists might prove to be of inestimable assis- 
tance in determining whether or not there are factors 
in the causation and treatment of the offense and offender, 
that cannot be corrected by measures ‘applied by the law 
enforcement agencies. Of one thing I am sure, and with 
this most police officials will agree, that in the makeup 
of the coordinating council, the juvenile court, probation 
officer and the police should be permitted—required if 
you please—to do their part. 

No, I do not have the answer, although I may fondly 
hope, with some trepidation, that this article may provide 
food for thought about the problem on the part of other 
police officials. 

Whose problem is it? The Community’s. 











Notes On The 
Control Of Sales 
Of Used Cars 


By Sgt. Howard D. Day, 
Irvington, N. J. Police Dept. 


As most law enforcement officers 
realize, the sales of used cars from 
local used car lots can present quite 
a problem to the municipalities in 
which they are located. If the owners 
and salesmen were all honest business 
men, which a great number of them 
are, we would have no problem; but 
unfortunately many of them are not 
and the practices and methods that 
some use in selling their cars are a 
disgrace to the community. 

Many of these dealers will accept 
deposits for certain makes and models 
of cars and tell a prospective buyer 
that they will get them just what 
they want. However, after a few weeks 
when the customer comes back he finds 
that the dealers may have the car he 
wants but he would be foolish to buy 
it in its condition. The dealer already 
kas his deposit and when the customer 
asks, “May I have my deposit back 
please?” the reply is a stock answer, 
“I’m sorry but we had to spend some 
of it to investigate your credit, of 
course we have a lot of other cars 
here, but we cannot return your de- 
posit.” 

Another system some of these deal- 
ers use is to accept a deposit on a car 
from a customer and then make the 
buyer wait a few days on a pretense 
of wanting to wax the car first or go 
over it mechanically, etc. Then when 
the buyer returns he may not notice 
the difference in tires or battery from 
his first inspection of the car. 

It may seem hard to believe that 
people could be foolish enough to get 
themselves into such situations but un- 
fortunately there are a great number 
of people who perhaps through no fault 
of their own lack the intelligence or 
experience to cope with the smooth 
line of a dishonest salesman. 

All this leaves the customer in the 
position of looking for help. He feels 
as though the money was stolen from 
him. Then he decides to go to the 
nearest police station. Morally he may 
be right; but legally how can the police 
help him? He has entered into an 
agreement to purchase an article and 
has a small slip of paper stating he 
has paid a deposit of $10.00, $20.00, or 
$50.00. If he signs a criminal complaint 
of “obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses,” he must prove that the dealer 
intended to cheat and defraud him. 

With the lack of substantial evi- 
dence and the burden of proof resting 
on the complainant’s shoulders, plus 
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the presumption of innocence always 
being with the defendant, there is 
little or no hope of a solution through 
local criminal courts. This means that 
the final results of the once interested 
party who only wanted to buy a used 
car has his choice of taking his case 
to a civil court or just marking it up 
to experience and forgetting the whole 
thing. It seems that the latter is the 
chosce in most every case. The average 
citizen seems to feel that there is so 
much “red tape” in going to court plus 
the fact that he may lose a day’s pay, 
that he feels as though he either has 
to apply his deposit to a car he may Not 
want or lose his money. 

While this problem may not be pre- 
vailing in rural areas, in metropolitan 
localities it is an every day practice. 
The solution seems to fall naturally 
into the jurisdiction of the police de- 
partment. 

To have state legislation passed to 
control the sales of used cars would 
be a very intricate problem. Even if 
such legislation was passed it may or 
may not fit the local situation. All of 
which leaves us to the good City Fa- 
thers to adopt an ordinance to meet 
this need. Such an ordinance can pro- 
vide the police department with two 
phases of control. Number one would 
be a section of the ordinance to pro- 
vide that all used car dealers keep a 
permanent running inventory of all 
cars on their premises. Such an in- 
ventory would show the make, model, 
year, serial number, motor number, 
and where and how each particular 
car came to be on his lot, with the 
name and address of the former owner 
and his registration number. A peri- 
odic check of the stolen car list against 
the inventory list of the dealer might 
reveal the serial number or motor num- 
ber of a stolen car or a number which 
may have been altered. 

Another section of this ordinance 
could require that every dealer use a 
uniform receipt form approved by the 
director of the department of public 
safety. This form would show the exact 
description of the car about to be pur- 
chased, name and address of the pur- 
chaser, full amount of the sale, price 
of the car and amount accepted as a 
deposit. 

The penalties for violation of the 
ordinance would, of course, be under 
the jurisdiction of the local court. 
They could be set on a scale to provide 
for higher fines or imprisonment for 
repeated offenses. 

The psychological effect of having 
a detective or member of a police de- 
partment inspect the records of these 
dealers would tend to make them think 
twice before “setting up” a fraud. 


Fortunately here in our town of 
Irvington, N. J. we have a director of 
public safety who is cognizant of the 
fact that control of sales from these 
lots is a help to the police department 
and protection to the public. While 


we have investigated and tried to re- 
ceive co-operation from state authority 
as mentioned before, it seems to fall 
back to the municipality to take over 
and meet its own problems in its own 


way. 





News and Notes 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Bourbon whiskey of 100 proof was 
offered, with or without a mix as the 
drinker preferred, and each was en- 
couraged to drink at his normal pace, 
although an attempt was made to have 
each person complete a drink in 15 
to 20 minutes. Hors d'oeuvres were 

served throughout the evening. 

Four psychological tests were given 
to each subject to trained observers. 
In addition to observations of gross 
appearance, coordination and speak- 
ing ability, each subject was inter- 
viewed concerning his personal opinion 
as to his ability to operate a motor 
vehicle safely. 

Three breath testing devices were 
studied—the Drunk-o-meter, Intoxime- 
ter and Alcometer—and the results 
obtained were in close agreement, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“With a proper interpretation of the 
results obtained by analysis of either 
blood or breath, the methods may be 
used with confidence and the results 
obtained will be reliable,” the report 
stated. 

While the researchers made no at- 
tempt to define intoxication, they found 
that the usual 0.15 per cent dividing 
line between the “drunk” and the 
“sober” is not supported by fact. Most 
of the subjects with 0.12 or 0.13 per 
cent alcohoi in their blood were de- 
cidedly impaired with respect to their 
automobile driving capabilities, the 
scientists found. 

“Serious consideration should be 
given to a downward revision of this 
figure which has become so firmly en- 
trenched. Greater emphasis should be 
on corroborating factors which are in- 
variably brought to light in the border- 
line cases. 

“It is recommended that the lines 
of demarcation be amplified in the 
following manner: 0.00 - 0.05%, safe; 
0.05 - 0.10%, possibly under the in- 
fluence; 0.10-0.15%, probably under the 
influence; above 0.15%, definitely un- 
der the influence. 

“The results of a chemical analysis 
should not be the sole criterion upon 
which an oOfficer’s judgment is based. 
The results should be employed to con- 
firm conclusions drawn from clinical 
and physical diagnoses.” 

The research was directed by Prof. 
Ralph F. Turner, of the Police Admin- 
istration department, with collabora- 
tion by Dr. C. W. Muelhberger, director 
of the State Crime Detection Labora- 
tory at Michigan State Department of 
Health, and William B. Bennett and 
Edward S. Cestaric, graduate students 
in bio-chemistry. 
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Modern Self Defense... by R. H. Sigward 


Vote: As explained in our January issue. this is the severth of a series of 15 
articles written by R. H. Sigward. jormerly instructor of Air Force Mili 
tary Police. and now director of the Sigward Health Studios, 139 W. 54th 
Street. New York City. Articles will appear every month. 





R. H. Sigward 


( UR seventh article by Mr. Sig- 

ward deals with defenses against 
back away fast and draw your gun. 
“Choking Holds.” Because of the 


importance and length of this Chap- 
ter VIL. we will cover only the front 
and side choke defenses this month. 
and complete the Chapter in March. 
The series of pictures 51 and 52 
offer two defenses for a front choke 
hold. The Face Smash. and The 
Wedge Blow. These are violent de- 
fenses. necessitated by a vicious as- 
sault. When a criminal attempts to 
choke his victim. it is rare that he 
will stop before killing. The retalia- 
tion must be swift, powerful and ef- 
fective. or the game is up for you. 
We will turn over the description of 
these defenses to Mr. Sigward. 


ta te 


CHAPTER VII. CHOKING HOLDS 
Front) Choke. (Defense: Face 


Smash.) This very effective defense 





against a two-arm front choke can 
also be used for all frontal attacks, 
ie. chokes and jacket holds. 

Theme: The criminal chokes you 
from the front, pushing you against 
a wall, 

51-1. Raise your arms overhead, 
clasping fingers together. 

51-2. Smash clasped fingers into 
his face and forearms. 

91-3. Follow up with kick to 
groin. (More effective than scratch- 
ing.) It is preferable, if armed, to 
back away fast and draw your gun. 

Front Choke. (Defense: Wedge 
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Blow.) Recommended if you are 
shorter than your attacker and still 
against the wall, particularly if he 
leans his weight against you with 
his arms extended. 

52-1, 2. Place palms of hands to- 
gether. In an upward motion driv: 
a wedge between opponent’s arms, 
fercing your elbows wide apart. 

52-3. Now, bring your hands to- 
gether, applying Edge-of-Hands Blow 
to opponent’s neck. This vigorous 
patty-cake may be followed up with 
a kick to the groin, 

Side Choke. ( Defense: Leg Throw. ) 

oe. A person chokes you from 
your right side. 

53-2. With your left hand seize 
his sleeve and pull him around. The 
heel of your right hand knocks his 
left elbow upward. At the same in- 
stant place your right foot against 
his ankle. 

53-3. From this position fall on 
your left knee and at the same time 
stretch your right leg behind his 
right leg. Note: your foot is turned 
inward and flat on the floor. This 
is important. If you should put your 
heel to the floor instead of the foot. 
the opponent's falling body might 
injure your knee, and we wouldn't 
want that to happen. 

53-4. As you drag opponent down 
over your outstretched leg. your 
left-hand jacket-hold slides to his 
wrist, pulling it away from your 
throat. (At last!) 

93-5. The moment opponent 
reaches the floor. fall) with your 
right knee and the full weight of your 
body on him. 

53-6. Apply Edge-of-Hand Blow 
to neck. 

Side Choke. ( Defense: Hip 
Throw.) 

54-1. You poor thing. you are be- 


ing choked from your right side. 
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* Made with reflecting Scotch-Lite 
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54-2. With your left hand seize 
your tormentor’s jacket above the 
elbow and pull him around. 

4-3, As you do this step with your 
right foot forward so that waist hugs 
Waist. while your right arm reaches 


around his waist. 
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With a twist of your right 


4-4, 5. 


hip and a sudden straightening of 


your knees presto! Opponent now 


hangs over your hip 
54-6. With his feet. no less. up in 


the air. 


34-7. As you drop him, hold on 
to his right sleeve. so that he cannot 
hold on to you. Your right knee 
falis disconcertingly on his lower 
ribs. 

54-8. With your free right hand 


apply Edge-of-Hand Blow to stomach. 
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Weapon-Wise 
By David O. Moreton 


CARTRIDGE DESIGNATION 

and CONFUSION 

Before launching full speed into the 
confusion of cartridge designation it 
might be a good idea to give several 
definitions of terms necessary to a 
comprehensible discussion of the sub- 
ject. In the accompanying cross section 
drawing of a barrel the following are 
indicated: Bore or Caliber, Land and 
Groove. 

Bore (which is most commonly a 
British term) or Caliber is the inside 
diameter of the pistol or rifle barrel 
from Land to Land. Bore and Gauge 
are the same in Shotgun terminology 
while in other firearms Bore and Cali- 
ber are equal. The use of the “Gauge 
System” or Gauge is quite old and is 
now restricted with a few exceptions 
to shotgun designations, some heavy 
caliber English rifles are still referred 
to in this manner. 

The Gauge number refers to the 
number of pure lead balls of the same 
diameter as the bore of the gun it 
takes to make one pound. In other 
words, 16 Gauge would mean 16 lead 
balls of the same diameter as the Bore 
of the gun, each 1/16 of a pound or 
one ounce. Thus 20 Gauge would mean 
20 lead balls and so forth, except for 
the .410 shotgun. This shotgun has a 
bore whose diameter is actually 0.410 
inches. 

Having explained the relationship of 
bore and gauge in smooth bore arms 
we now come to caliber and bore in 
rifled weapons. As I said they are the 
same or equal, one being our American 
term (Caliber) and the other the Eng- 
lish or British term (Bore). Caliber 
is expressed in Decimal fractions of an 
inch, or according to the metric sys- 
tem (Europe and South America) in 
Millimeters. 

Therefore a true .30 caliber barrel 
has a Bore diameter of .3000 of an inch, 
here in the United States we write 
it as .30; while in England it is written 
as .300, they are the same. 

Actually if the average person or 
shooter is asked about bullet size or 
more correctly bullet diameter the 
answer is usually vague and generally 
incorrect. There seems to be a mis- 
conception that caliber and bullet di- 
ameter are the same. Caliber and 
Bullet Diameter are not the same. 

To illustrate: before rifling the bore 
diameter of a barrel is .3000 of an inch. 
This smooth bore next has to have 
the rifling cut into it. 

In this process the grooves are cut 
into the barrel individually, spiraling, 
so as to impart spin to the bullet. 
In the case of the famous Springfield 
barrels the depth of the Grooves is 
kept to 4 thousandths (.004) with 4 
opposite grooves. The Groove di- 
ameter is now .3080 or .008ths greater 
than the bore diameter. Therefore to 
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maintain accuracy and prevent loss of 
the expanding gases, the bullet must 
fit the barrel tightly. Thus the bullet is 
slightly oversize, the average in the 
case of the .30 caliber service cartridge 
being .0005 or a bullet diameter of 
3085. 

Land and Groove are practically self 
explanatory and a glance at the cross 
section drawing of a barrel will suf- 
fice. The Land is the ra‘sed spiral 
surface which extends the length of 
the barrel. The Groove is the remain- 
ing surface of the barrel. As a unit 
they are referred to as the Rifling. 

There is no set formula for explain- 
ing the multiplicity of names or de2s‘g- 
nations used to identify cartridges. 
Possibly the easiest way is to take sev- 
eral examples and explain their desig- 
nat ons. 

45 - 70 - 500 — This system dates 
back to black powder days. In order, 
the numbers stand for: Caliber, grain 
weight of black powder with wrich the 
cartridge was loaded, and bullet weight 
in grains. 

38 - 40 — Here the weight of the 
bullet has been dropped from the 
designation. Otherwise they are the 
same as the above. However the 40 
SERVES ONLY as an identification in 
this case, smokeless powders are now 
loaded and there is NO relationship 
between the weight of the powder 
charge and the number. 

38 - 200 — This a British Govern- 

ment designation for our 38 New Po- 
lice or 38 S & W cartridge and is de- 
rived from the 380 British Revolver 
Cartridge, taking a 200 grain lead bul- 
let. 
45 ACP — The number refers to cali- 
ber, while the letters help to identify 
the principle weapon for which it is 
intended, in this case the Automatic 
Colt Pistol. 

.22 Short, Long or Long Rifle — Here 
the caliber number is followed by a 
word or words describing the length 
of the cartridge. 

30 - 06 — In this case the first num- 
ber refers to the caliber, while the 
second is the year of its adoption, 
1906. 

32/20 WCF — Aga‘n caliber is first 
with the powder charge next, while 





WCF stands for Winchester Center 
Fire. This goes back to the days when 
the same ammunition was used in both 
Handgun and Rifle as a matter of con- 
venience rather than accuracy. 


35 Remington — The first number is 
the caliber and the second is the name 
of the manufacturer who first de- 
veloped the cartr:dge. (Quite often the 
name of a designer follows the caliber 
number i.e. 257 Roberts.) 

7 x 57 MM — This is the European 
system in which the first number is 
the caliber and the second the cart 
ridge case length, both expressed in 
millimeters. 

219 Zipper — Here the caliber num- 
ber is followed by an advertising name 
for identification. 

56 - 50 — There is always an excep- 
tion and this is it. The first number 
represents the diameter of the case 
near the head, the second represents 
the caliber of the bore, or the bullet 
dameter. There is a similar designa- 
tion in which the length of the case 
in inches is added, i.e. 577 - 500 - 3%. 

For the proper identification of the 
caliber of a handgun it is necessary to 
know the exact cartridge for which 
the weapon is chambered. To state 
that it is a 32, 38 or 45 means nothing. 
Consider the fact that there are at 
present six different 32 caliber center 
fire handgun cartridges currently 
listed in the ammunition catalogues. 
Add to th’s these six, their European 
equivilants and the fact that there 
are eight different bullet weights 
available, it is surprising that there 
is not more confusion than already 
exists. 

Of the six cartridges (.32 Caliber) 
only one is intended for automatic 
use and that is the 32 ACP (Automatic 
Colt Pistol). 32 ACP is the American 
designation of the originally European 
produced 7.65 mm _ Brown'ng Pistol 
cartridge. Manufacturers in the United 
States; Colt’s, Smith & Wesson, Sav- 
age, Remington and many other makers 
throughout the world closely followed 
the early European models and the 
exact cartridge was used. 

Trouble in identification of the 32 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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An Idea for Pest Elimination 


The Police and Sheriff's Departments 
in Racine, Wis., when called upon to 
dispatch a dog, cat, skunk, oppossum 
or pigeon have been using Sheridan 
Pneumatic Rifles, manufactured by 
Sheridan Products, Inc., Racine, Wis. 





The rifles can safely do away with a 
berserk cat inside a house, or pick 
noisy and unsanitary pigeons off the 
hospital roof. The manufacturer claims 
that a 5m/m bullet has penetration 
capable of piercing the brain pan of 
animals even in the fox and wolf class, 
and usually the trouble is eliminated 
with one shot. These powderless rifles 
are safe to use in dusty and explosive 
atmosphere and require no cleaning. 
When spent, the 15 grain bullet falls 
almost vertically with little force. 

A quality type of pneumatic rifle 
may also serve the dual purpose of 
being a training rifle. Rookies who 
have shot little, if at all, can learn 
correct sight picture and _ trigger 
squeeze rapidly without going out of 
the station. For price information con- 
tact Sheridan direct, or circle No. 9 
on the Readers Service Card. 


Photoelectric Control 

A new low cost 575 watt photoelectric 
darkness control for outdoor lighting 
has just been announced by The Fish- 
er-Picrce Co., Inc., 170 Pearl St., South 
Braintree, Boston 85, Mass. The new 
Series 64400 control is a small, com- 
pact, lightweight unit readily adapted 
to a great many mounting require- 
ments. Appropriate accessories are 
available for mounting on luminaire, 





















































wood pole ur cruss arm, ballast, pole 
top, standard, mast arm, etc. When 
used to control street lighting, the low 
initial cost as well as the savings in 
wiring, other materials and labor, make 
it economically feasible to use one 
control per lamp. 

These Fisher-Pierce Controls provide 
lighting safety and economy because 
lights are automatically switched on 
when needed regardless of time of 
day or weather conditions. Applica- 
tions, in addition to street light con- 
trol, include automatic control of light- 
ing in parking lots, prison exercise 
yards, storage areas, traffic islands, etc. 
The control also is especially suited 
for aircraft obstruction light control 
on smoke stacks, radio control towers, 


(Continued on Newt Page) 
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Your Patrol Car... 


HALLIGAN 







Reg. 


M. A. HALLIGAN 


The Most Useful Piece of Equipment 
in a Patrol Car 


is in service for 24 hours every day and must make 
many emergency calls. Be sure the Halligan Tool is 
part of its equipment. This tool can be used to pry 
open doors when forced entry is necessary. It 
weighs only 8 lbs, is about 30” long and does the 
job of six tools. With crow-bar teeth at one end 
and a 3 sided combination hook, axe and sledge 
at the other, this tool has a thousand and one uses. 






U. 


S. Patent Office 


Has 


1001 
uses 


$36.00 


F.O.B. 
U.S. A. 


1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE 44 ON READER SERVICE CARD 





Chiefly Chatter 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Chief set off a unique counter-attack by getting a group 


of students to plan a special school cheer in the stadium 


to proclaim that they would not tear down the goal posts. 


The visiting school students, not to be outdone, took up 


the cry, and when the game was over the goal posts 


remained intact. 


In another instance a local disturbance by a group of 


youngsters was headed by a few high school boys. Chief 


Headley held a dinner for some townspeople to find a 
solution to the problem. In apparent innocence these 
boys were also invited and in the course of the evening 
they were appointed leaders of a plan of action to remedy 
the situation. Today these boys are among the finest 


public spirited young Miamians. 


This is what Chief Headley calls “the positive ap- 


proach.” Give young boys and girls the “green light” 
and they'll go ahead. 








Specializing in 


68 Burch Avenue 





POSITIVE PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION CASES 
HONORARY AND COURTESY CARDS 
PLASTIC LAMINATION 
JOHN S. LEHMANN 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 








New Books of Interest to 
All Law Enforcement Officers!! 
Write for Free Catalogue. State wants 
We sell new books of all publishers 


THE STUDIO BOOKSHOP 
22 East 17th Street — New York 3, N. Y 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE NO. 5 ON THE R. S$. CARD 
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‘For a Continental Defense’ 
(Continued from Page 6) 
further to step up research and devel- 
opment to insure further gains after 
those now under development have 
been applied . The improvements 
which we might thus achieve could 
spell the difference between America 

saved and America lost. . . 

There are many _ considerations 
which have led scientists who are 
knowledgeable in military matters to 
advocate a greater emphasis on air 
defense than we have so far accepted 
or achieved. Perhaps the most com- 
pelling has been their understanding 
of the catastrophic implications of 
atomic bombs in the hands of a dic- 
tator, or of atomic bombs made stead- 
ily more powerful and destructive, of 
atomic bombs so powerful that several 
of them would be equivalent in tons 
to all the bombs dropped by the Allies 
on Germany in World War II... 

This understanding had led the sci- 
entists to the conviction that we must 
miss no bets in planning for the de- 
fense of our country, that we need all 
the offensive and defensive strength 
that we can muster. It has given them 
the conviction that a really determined 
scientific effort may produce, as it 
did in World War II, wholly unexpec- 
ted additions to our weapons and our 
concepts... 

It is creating a dangerously false 
issue to charge either the military 
mind or the scientific mind with hav- 
ing a warped or distorted point of view 

. . To aggravate or to promote diff- 
erences between our military personnel 
and other professional groups in the 
nation is a vicious game, and those 
who play it in the hope of weakening 
the opposition to their position or 
concept may be opening a dangerous 
fissure in our national security .. . 





Pingus ome 
Wide World Photo 
This New Jersey State Trooper demon- 
strates the equipment of prepared- 
ness. 
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The problem of cost of an early- 
warning system is inseparable, how- 
ever, from the broader question of the 
cost of an effective overall air defense 
system. We have already invested bil- 
lions of dollars in providing our exist- 
ing air defense with its interceptor 
planes, its antiaircraft guns and guided 
missiles, and its radar screens. Can we 
realize an effective defense from this 
investment? We have the public state- 
ments of our Air Force leaders as to 
our present severely limited capacity 
to down invading planes. 

It would seem, therefore, that we 
are faced with making an already huge 
investment of men, materiel, and sys- 
tems really workable. If we can give 
our present system better eyes to de- 
tect low-flying aircraft which the 
existing radar doesn’t see; if we can 
give our interceptors and our anti- 
aircraft—as well as our civilian de- 
fense—time to get set to fight an in- 
vadirg force; if we can improve the 
capacity and speed of our communica- 
tion and control systems so that our 
generals can properly, amply, and 
quickly exert the functions of com- 
mrand—if we can do these things by 
further technical development, then 
we shall have a sound basis of apprais- 
ing the proposed expenditures... 

The brutal corclusion is inescapable, 
however, that an adequate program for 
continental defense will be costly to 
the nation and will require sacrifices 
. . . We are convinced that this cost 
may be small compared with the risks 
—the loss of whole cites. We hasten 
to add that we advocate no particular 
budgetary allotment or solution. We 
seek only to point out the budgetary 
implications of current technical de- 
velopments ... 

Ore more word on the technology of 
continental defense. Atomic attack may 
not be confined to air or to delivery 
by manned aircraft. Defense against 
other methods of bomb delivery must 
not be neglected. Technology already 
promises to give us a better defense 
against submarine delivery—provided 
current developmerts are aggressively 
carried through to operational use. 
Delivery by intercontinental missile is 
a future threat, but we must not be 
complacent about its being far in the 
future. The possibility of clandestine 
importation of atomic bombs must not 
be underestimated. We believe, how- 
ever, that the aspect of defense which 
warrants special attention immediately 
is defense against delivery by manned 
aircraft... 

An adequate defense can also add 
something to our barga’ning powers 
at the international table. It provides 
another weapon for the arsenal of the 
free world . . . Our present and ulti- 
mate aim must of course be the pre- 
vention of war. A better defense will 
help in achieving this goal... 

As we in the United States examine 
the issues inherent in the air defense 
debate, we need above all to have 


more facts ... The time has come for 


boldness and plain speaking. The 
American public is not well served by 
withholding facts that are vital to the 
decision-making of a democracy and 
to its self-preservation. 

In resolving the issues posed by 
Russia’s possession of the H-bomb, 
our government will need the calm 
and courageous support of all 
Americans ... 





Police Equipment News 
(Continued from Page 15) 
h'gh - buildings, bridges and elevated 

tanks. 

For further information contact the 
manufacturer directly or circle No. 13 
on the Readers Service Card. 





Ambulance Cots 

A line of improved cots for police 
ambulance is available from Bomgard- 
ner Manufacturing Co., 1384 Hird 
Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio. 

Controls on the cot are designed so 
that the patient will receive quiet, 
gentle care during operation of the 
cot. Handy-Grip lifting bars provide 
a means of balancing the load while 
placing the patient in the ambulance. 
A finger-tip control device permits ad- 
justment of the headrest to any posi- 
tion desired. Other features include 
(1) an unbreakable steel foot-rest 
frame and lead with the foot-rest it- 
self in upholstered leatherette, (2) 
rigid or adjustable foot-rest section 
(optional), and (3) arm rails which 
drop completely out of the way for 
load ng and unloading and can be au- 
tomatically locked into the upright 
position. 

Made of 99% aluminum, the Bom- 
gardner cots are lightweight yet rigid 
in construction, with 11/16 inch Alcoa 
heat treated tub'ng supporting the bed. 
The beds themselves are aluminum 





extruded flat wire and strip suspended 
from the frame at 22 points for addi- 
tional strength. The cots have precision 
built ball-bearing casters. Both solid 
rubber and pneumatic tires are avail- 
able. 

For catalog and prices on the cots, 
write Dept. P., Bomgardner Manufac- 
turirg Co., or circle No. 11 on the 
Readers Service Card. 


Law and Order 
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Halligan Tool: 











Halligan followed the original advice 
and ordered his tool cross-forged from 
one piece of No. 4140 steel. Experience 
has shown that this was a wise de- 
cision, because not one tool has been 
returned. 

Letters from enthusiastic department 
heads in Syracuse, N. Y.; Union City, 
N. J.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., to name 
just a few, have been received by Mi: 
Halligan commend'ng his tool. One 
commissioner of state police wrote: 
“After a complete test of all the forci- 


The Halligan Tool = An Equipment Story ty s. £. Rink 


Every well equ’pped police and fire 
emergency vehicle has as basic stand- 
ard equipment a hook, a lock breaker, 
a punch and chisel, a claw hook and 
an axe. Now a new instrument which 
combines the usefulness of all six of 
these tools has been invented. It is 
called the Halligan Tool. 

The idea for the multi-purpose tool 
first occurred to its inventor Hugh 
Halligan ten years ago. As an active 
fire fighter with the New York Fire 
Department for the past 23 years he 
saw the need for a compact instrument 
that would do the work efficiently and 
quickly. In 1948, with the drawings for 
the plans completed, the idea of the 
six-in-one tool became a realty. Now 
the Halligan Tool is rapidly becoming 
the most useful tool in the emergency 
equipment of cruiser and squad cars. 

An illustration of the service the in- 
strument renders can be seen in a 
recent incident where it aided in sav- 
ing a man’s life. A storekeeper, feeling 
ill, decided to go into his back room 
tor a rest. Since there were no cus- 
tomers in the store, he locked the door. 
At the next moment he had a heart 
attack and fell unconscious on the 
floor. Presently a customer tried to 
enter the store but found the door 
locked; inasmuch as the door was 
mostly glass in a wooden frame he 
could see the storekeeper lying on the 
floor. He called the pol'ce. 

The problem was how to get into the 





CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
fect reception on broad- 
cast bands. 

MODEL 30 FM covers 
35 to 45 Mes, 

MODEL 150 FM covers 
150 to 165 Mes. 

List price ....%59.95 
Other models available. 


Write for Folder. 
ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 
3334 N. New Jersey St., Indi lis, Indi 
For further information Circle #6 on R. S$. Card 
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store to help the man without breaking 


the glass, since it was feared that the 
falling glass would injure the man. 
The Halligan Tool was used to force 
the entry in a quick and safe manner. 
The instrument was inserted between 
the door and the jam after a piece of 
weatherstripp’ng was removed. The 
door was forced open in a matter of 
seconds. The storekeeper was rushed 
to a hospital and because the door 
was not destroyed by the forced entry, 
it could be closed and locked again, 
thus safeguarding the store’s merchan- 
dise while the proprietor recuperated. 

As Joseph F. Sullivan of the Boston 
Protective Department wrote, in refer- 
ence to a disaster that occurred in 
March, 1953: “With the Halligan Tool 
beng used to open the many doors 
that had to be opened, it aided the 
Patrol greatly as no time was lost in 
forcing entrance to perform our work. 
With this tool, many of the doors were 
put right back and locked.” 

When it comes to opening doors held 
by padlocks, the Halligan Tool can be 
inserted in the hook eyes and with 
slight leverage the eye is forced open 
and the padlock slipped off. 

Cross-forged from one piece of No 
4140 steel, the tool weighs 8% pounds 
and represents 18 man-hours of expert 
labor. Its compactness and light weight 
are advantageous for use where space 
in cruiser compartments is limited, con- 
sidering the fact that the combined 
weights of a hook, axe, lock breaker. 
punch, ch’sel and claw hook total 
49%, pounds. 

D2puty Chief Halligan told us that 
he sought the advice of a metallurgist 
in determining the type and weight of 
steel to be used for the tool. To cut 
costs, a manufacturer suggested he use 
a lighter steel than the one recom- 
mended by the expert. This would have 
saved 50c on each tool. And as Halligan 
pointed out, “Fifty cents doesn’t seem 
like much on one tool, but on a thou- 
sand it represents $500.” However, 


ble entry operations, we put one in 
every barrack, but when the tool did 
the thousand and one unusual things 
police are called in for, including open- 
ing manhole covers, gratings, chopping 
through ice, lifting heavy weights olf 
pinned people, letting people in and 
out of buildings, rescuing people from 
wrecks, separating locked cars to open 
traffic, etc., we are now putting them 
in every trooper car.” 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
illustrations of the value of the Halli- 
gan Tool is a bill, numbered 1187, now 
under consideration in the House of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which would require “All city and town 
police departments ma‘ntaining cruiser 
service shall have each cruiser equipped 
with a forcible entry tool ... The 
forcible entry tool shall be of the 
Halligan Tool type... .” 

For more complete information about 
the tool, we suggest you contact M. A. 
Halligan, 1505 Metropolitan Ave., New 
York 62, N. Y., or circle No. 4 on the 
Readers Service Card. 


Toto! Weight 49 3-4 Pounds 
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Random Shots: 


We have received a copy of the Traf- 
fic Accident Investigator’s Manual 
from the Traffic Institute at North- 
western University. If you haven't 
purchased this book as yet, do so as 
soon as possible as this is one publica- 
tion that is a “must” for every law 
enforcement officer who has contact 
with traffic or accidents. The paper 
covered book is a revision of the 1940 
edition. It contains all new photo- 
graphs and the data is based on prac- 
tical experience in investigation of ac- 
cidents. Written in simple, under- 
standable language, the book is a 
step-by-step guide to investigation. 

Incidentally, while we are on the 
subject of the Traffic Institute, their 
new catalog of Training Courses for 
the first six months of the year is now 
available and you may write them at 
1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. for 
a copy. 





The problem of the drunken driver 
is still foremost on the list of police 
“headaches.” Last year _ progress 
seemed to be made when New York 
State passed a law which automatically 
revoked a driving license if an indi- 
dividual refused to take a sobriety test. 
In December a State Supreme Court 
justice ruled that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. 





We don’t know how many cities and 
towns are able to tune in the “Steve 
Allen Show” but we saw R. H. Sigward 
and some of his students demonstrate 
some of the Art of Self Defense which 
we monthly publish. He _ certainly 
makes it look easy and we hope every 
reader is becoming proficient in Jiu- 
Jitsu. . 





Word comes to us that the Law En- 
forcement officials from three states are 
organizing their agencies into a con- 
certed unit. The proposed name will 
be Southeast Colorado Peace Officers 
Association and will include the areas 
of southeast Colorado, the western 
fringe of Kansas and the Oklahoma 
and Texas panhandles. The idea has 
been initiated by Chief of Police 
Thomas McKinley of Lamar, Colo. 





An interestirg note comes to us from 
the International City Manager's As- 
sociation that the traffic division of 
the Phoenix, Ariz. Police Department 
now writes a warning letter to the 
parents of children who violate traffic 
regulations. 

In addition, a copy of the letter is 
sent to the principal of the school 
which the youngster attends. The mo- 
tive behind this action is to enlist more 
parental and school supervision of 
young drivers. The action has the ap- 
proval of the Phoenix juvenile court 
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From 
the Editor 


N ONE of our earlier issues, we 
mentioned in the Random Shots 
column a sign which we observed in 
the squad room of a station house. 
It read 
worth a 


“An ounce of patience is 
This 


cornerstone of the 


pound of brains”. 
truism is the 
police profession. 

Patience seems to be a virtue of 
the “more matured”. As a_ person 
advances in age he is more likely to 
expend the quality of waiting. Pa- 


tience is calm endurance. It is wait- 


ing — without losing one’s self 
control. 
Possibly no other profession re- 


quires the element of patience more 
acutely than the police officer. He is 
in contact with the “high and 
mighty” of human society as well as 
the “rabble and the riffraff’. Both 
of these classes plus the “in be- 
tweens” can be most exasperating at 
times. 

The police officer is in a better 
position to observe the results of 
lack of patience than anyone else. 
He has seen countless auto wrecks 
where a split second of patience be- 
fore making a left hand turn would 
have saved a life, or the two moments 
more when a traffic light would have 
changed and the pedestrian would 
not have stepped into the path of 
the oncoming car. 


In his dealing with all types of the 





LEE E. 
LAWDER 





criminal element, the police officer 
has learned that consistent and_pa- 
tient interrogation has often been the 
determining factor in getting results 

The subject of patience is a diffi- 
cult one upon which to generalize. 
Patience cannot be determined in 
degrees or can it be said that one 
person has more than another. There 
are times when a person seems to 
have a great amount of patience- 
say on his hobby which may require 
delicate use of the hands. That same 
person will fly into a rage at a slight 
incident or the seeming stupidity of 
another person. Patience with peo- 
ple greatly differs from patience with 
things. 

The mark of a good officer and 
executive is his capacity for patience. 
Coupled with patience usually comes 
understanding. The combination of 
these two brings results whether deal- 
ing with the oldest member of the 
community or a youngster in_ his 
first mischievous escapade. 





Weapon-Wise 

caliber pistol arises as there are sev- 
eral European guns designated 7.65 
mm which take a cartridge of different 
dimensions from the standard 7.65 mm 
Browning; notably pistols produced in 
France and Czechoslovakia. In the case 
of the 7.645 mm Luger we have another 
cartridge, but this is a bit simpler to 
identify as it is of the bottleneck 
variety. 

This is just the beginning of Cali- 
ber Designation and Confusion. In 
later issues I plan to cover specific 
cartridges. In each case I will give 
a scale drawing of the cartridges and 
its headstamp and a list of guns for 


(Continued from Page 14) 


which it is chambered. Also, if there 
is a chance of its fitting another gun 
with dangerous possibilities I will point 
this out. 

I have just received a new model 
Colt Revolver whose public release will 
be announced in the near future. The 
new model, “the Trooper”, I have is in 
38 Special caliber with a 4 inch bar- 
rel. I am told by Bill Henry of Colt 
that the Trooper will also be available 
in .22 caliber and that target stocks 
are optional at additional cost. I hope 
to be able to give a full report on the 
Trooper in the next issue of Weapon- 
Wise. 


Law and Order 


















FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY 
LIGHT 


THIS SAYS 
“LAW ENFORCEMENT” 
IN CHICAGO 










@ ..... andin more other communities every day! 


Yes, the Federal Beacon Ray is the choice of not only the 
Chicago Police and Chicago Park District but of the Illinois 
State Police too! And, you too can enjoy the all-around pro- 
tection and distinctive identification they do when you protect 
your vehicles with Beacon Ray. You get protection from every 
angle—twin beams flashing 360°—whether moving through 
densest traffic or standing still. It’s simple to install, weather- 
proofed and requires little or no maintenance. Get the best 
light protection . . . the Federal Beacon Ray . . . and for 
COMPLETE protection, always team with a Federal siren. . . 
57 types, one just right for your vehicle. 


2 Write now for free bulletins on Beacon Ray and Federal Sirens. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


Formerly: Federal Electric Company, Inc. 


8707 South State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE #2 ON R. S. CARD 








UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 





